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inspiration to the student, the historian, the 
scientific and the merely curious traveller to 
Egypt. 

They are now very easy of access. A broad, 
beautiful road, elevated by an embankment 
above the highest inundation of the Nile, planted 
with trees on each side, and conducted by a 
magnificent iron bridge across the great river, 
extends direct from Cairo to the Pyramids, and 
can be traversed by carriage in an hour and a 
half. Up to 1868, an old roundabout donkey 
road was the only means of reaching them, and 
this was frequently out of repair and obstructed 
by water. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were the first to drive from Cairo to the Pyra- 
mids without interruption. This was done in 
1868. When the Suez Canal fétes were held in 
the following year, every thing was in readiness 
as at the present time. 

It was early on a bright morning that under 
the guidance of Mohammed Abdelrahmed, a na- 
tive Egyptian, clad in the picturesque costume 
of his race, we began the ride. After leaving 
the city we saw on either hand a verdant land- 
scape. In January every thing is green and the 
plain as level as the floor of any palace. Only 
the irrigating canals, sparkling like silver 
threads around an emerald, diversified the color 
of the expanse. In every direction magnificent 
palms arose, some of them apparently more than 
one hundred feet high. Before us in the dis- 
tance were the Pyramids, and beyond them the 
Desert ; behind us the city and citadel of Cairo. 

The living inhabitants of the road were yet 
more interesting. Itseemed as though all Egypt 
were moving toward Cairo: long processions of 
camels, donkeys, dromedaries, laden with grass, 
vogotables, wood, and everything necessary for 
the sustenance of the great city; hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Bedouins, Egyptians, Nubians, 
hustening along on foot; beggars, in every stage 
of deformity and picturesqueness ; children half- 
naked running to and fro; cripples leaping at 
a speed as fast as our horses were driven, yell- 
ing, “Backsheesh! Backsheesh!” sometimes 
screaming across the canal, asking us to throw 
them something, chattering their few words 
of English; orange peddlers holding up their 
tempting wares; the ordinary street life of the 
suburbs and road surpassed in crowds, noise, 
and variety an average country fair on the 
busiest day. Not till several miles had been 
passed did it assume a more rural aspect. 

The village of Gizeh is now a poor place of 
no account. The almost uniform testimony that 
the Pyramids—which have been seen for many 
miles, more resembling mountains than any 
structure of human creation—seem small at a 
near approach, is true; but it is an optical illu- 
sion common in all mountainous countries 
where elevations are unusually steep. 

Niagara Falls generally disappoints, but the 
longer one remains listening to the ceaseless roar 
and beholding the endless flow, the more is he 
brought under the spell of majesty, power, per- 
pon) and indestructibility amid restlessness, 

o the Pyramids weave an imperceptible chain 
about the mind, which gradually but surely 
draws the head forward and downward into an 
attitude of reverence, and which only the hu- 
man magpies that chatter here, and the merce- 
nary Arabs who hover like vultures about the 
visitors, intent ouly upon prey, can resist. 

Just before arriving at the Pyramids the road 
enters the Desert and rapidly ascends to the 
plateau on which they stand. This plateau is 
about one hundred feet above the plain. It is 
formed of limestone rock. Upon it, very near 
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the Great Pyramid of Cheops, is the Viceroyal 
Kiosque, some of the roomsof which are allowed 
to travellers. A hotel has been erected at a 
short distance, where comfortable accommoda- 
tions can be obtained. With these exceptions 
the entire region is occupied by ancient monu- 
ments of different forms. 

Above tower the Pyramids, silent and im- 
movable; beyond stretches the Desert to the 
remotest horizon. Its surface, agitated by the 
winds then prevailing, appeared like a great sea 
whose surges beat and dash in vain against 
these massive barriers. Here and there a soli- 
tary camel emerged into vision, and as its rider 
rose and fell, appeared, indeed, like a “ship of 
the desert.” 

Our attention was rudely drawn from this ex- 
traordinary scene and the meditations to which 
it gave rise, by a crowd of travelling Bedouins, 
who surrounded us, offering to take us to the 
summit. Their clamor was terrific. In a mix- 
ture of Arabic and all sorts of modern languages 
they set forth their qualifications. If these men 
were not in charge of a Sheik, responsible for 
their fidelity and competent to keep order among 
them, the traveller would fare badly enough. 
While we stood looking at them the Sheik or- 
dered one of them, who was unusually persistent, 
to go back. On his refusal the Sheik struck 
him. He replied by a vigorous blow, which did 
the Sheik considerable damage. A _ general 
fight then began, all the Bedouins taking the 
side of the Sheik. An officer appeared upon 
the scene with a whip and beat the rebellious 
Bedouin across the face with it, and he went off 
in the condition of the man who fell among 
thieves, “ wounded and half dead.” 


After much bargaining, we started up the 
Great Pyramid in charge of three men. Of 
these, two took hold of our hands, one on either 
side, and the third stood behind to push. The 
courses of stones were so arranged as to make a 
series of steps from two to four feet in height. 
The two pulled vigorously, but the third was 
rather a hinderance than a help, for he did not 
keep time with the movements of the others, 
and generally gave a terrific thrust after we had 
landed, which was worse than useless. 

Several peculiarities about the ascent make it 
difficult, and to some perilous. The Arabs gen- 
erally hurry the traveller from the start. Har- 
riet Martineau says that they are right in taking 
people up quickly. It is trying to some heads 
to sit on a narrow ledge and see a dazzling suc- 
cession of such ledges for two or three hundred 
feet below. (But such rapid breathing as is re- 
quired in a rapid ascent is itself a cause of 
dizziness.) The stones are not of a dark, as is 
generally supposed, but of a light color which, 
in the intensity of an almost torrid sun in a 
translucent atmosphere, becomes dazzling. The 
color of the exterior and of the Desert at the 
foot being similar, and the stones but a few feet 
in width, it seems as though one was on an in- 
clined plane, and the fact that he maintains his 
position a single moment is a mystery to him. 
The feeling that he must fall takes possession of 
his mind. Many do not feel it; but some who 
never waver upon the loftiest mountain sum- 
mits, or who could climb to the top of a mast at 
sea without giddiness, have here been known to 
succumb. The only rational way for the aver- 
age person is to ascend slowly, rest frequently, 
and accustom the eye to the view, maintaining 
the regularity of the heart’s action and of the 
breathing. 


I have already spoken of the high wind which 


prevailed. It might have been supposed that 
this would make the ascent unusually danger- 
ous, but the climbing being done to leeward, the 
Pyramid itself was a protection. With the aid 
of the Arabs the ascent is not dangerous. Ladies 
frequently make it, and I have known gentle- 
men more than seventy-five years of age to do so, 
Without them it is perilous except to those ac- 
customed to the very roughest mountain work, 
Experience in ascending all trodden paths is of 
no value here. An English soldier some years 
ago scorned the help of the guides, and attempted 
to descend alone. He fell, and was dead, and 
mutilated almost beyond recognition before he 
reached the bottom. 

A view from the summit is at once elevating 
and depressing. If one looks to the west he 
beholds the limitless Desert, whose monotony is 
broken only by ridges of rock a little browner 
than the sand. Within the distance of a few 
miles south and north rise more than sixty pyra- 
mids, all uplifting their triangular sides and 
pointed apexes above the sea of sand. If it 
were not for the prospect toward the rising sun 
the spectator would feel himself in the shadow 
of death. An awful sense of desolation would 
weigh him down to the dust whence he was 
taken. His nerves would fail him, and he would 
be ready to glide from the sands of time into 
the eternity, whose type is the circle of the 
horizon, without beginning or end. But in the 
East the sun is the true type of human life, an 
outburst from darkness and death. 

The Nile reminds one of the Hudson as seen 
from the Catskills. The meadows intersected 
by irrigating canals, whose waters in the sun- 
light were white as snow ; the palm trees majes- 
tically waving in the wind ; the scores of vil- 
lages; the high carriage road, narrowing to a 
thread as it reaches the great city, with its 
countless minarets and domes—this is a con- 
trast as great as that seen at the foot of the Mer 
de Glace, in the Valley of Chamounix, where 
the flowers bloom within a few inches of the 
freezing glacier. 

But the Pyramids themselves, being far higher 
than the summit of any natural object visible 
from them, and vastly older than any thing 
except the earth and stars which the eye can 
desery as the work of man, are more imposing 
than the limited segment of the globe which 
can be seen by ascending them. Nor does this 
detract from the glory of God, for “it was He 
that formed us, and not we ourselves,” and 
man’s works declare his glory. 

An exploration of the interior of the Pyramid 
of Cheops increases the sense of its magnitude. 
I entered it about forty-five feet from the ground, 
and climbed under the guidance of the Arabs, 
travelling as a quadruped rather than as a man, 
for about one hundred and ninety feet, along a 
passage about three feet five inches high, and 
about four feet wide, more or less obstructed 
with sand and small stones.. We then reached 
the Queen’s Chamber, a room nineteen by seven- 
teen and twenty feet in height, roofed with blocks 
of stone, wonderfully adjusted to each other, and 
ventilated by air-holes. This chamber, it is cal- 
culated, stands immediately under the apex of 
the Pyramid, but is four hundred and seven feet 
below the original summit. Hence we traversed 
a passage quite irregular. 

At one point an Arab descended, as he de- 
clared, one hundred feet, and lighted a candle 
that I might see the reflection. The solemnity 
of the scene was broken by the demand for 
“backsheesh” as he came out of the darkness. 
After various wanderings I reached the King’s 
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closely encircle the infected radius. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance displayed, those who have 
means contrive the escape of themselves and 
their families. In fact, from death and desertion, 
there was alone left to battle with the fearful 
epidemic, the Alcalde, and his, fellow devoted 
companion, El Cura (he, too, is no longer amid 
the living.) Both nobly confronted at the bed- 
side of the stricken-down neighbor, hour after 
hour, the grim monster whose ravages are best 
described in the blunt language of the Alcalde, 
in reply to a correspondent’s question—‘ Those 
who remain are less than those who left and 
died.’ Yet Don Rufiano, seeing his fellow- 
laborer, El Cura, stricken down at his side, 
said, ‘I'll do my duty till the cholera goes, or it 
carries me off.’ 

“Out of a population of 500 over 80 fled ; 
added. to this the long death-roll of two months, 
sadly thinned is the little sylvan retreat, for 
Arges was a favorite resort of the Toledianos. 
But, notwithstanding this increasing flight, leav- 
ing after them the sad legacy of death, grief, 
and mourning, the heroic mayor and his fellow- 
worker El] Cura, had left to them no time to 
think of retreating before the arch enemy, for 
when they were not at the death-bed of the sick 
and dying the cemetery claimed their immediate 
attention. No rest day or night from this con- 
tinuous Jabor of Christian philanthropy: they 
alone are the sole sanitary authority. All their 
fellow-laborers—the doctor (delegated by the 
Government), the parish priest, the schoolmaster, 
the secretary of the local board, with many of 
the Sisters of Charity, have passed to their re- 
ward; while the remaining members of the 
council of the township have passed the cordon, 
and sought safety in flight. 

“ Had not the heart of this noble man reason 
to waver, to grow weak in this unequal conflict, 
when in the morning of one of the days of this 
week his first duty was not alone to prepare for 
burial, but even to convey and dig the very 
grave which was to receive the body of his only 
son? For among the population remaining 
there is not a gravedigger. The responsible 
ones have already fled, and those who remain 
fear the duty, and danger of contagion. 

“ Heart-broken, as naturally he should be, Don 
Rufiano’s cup of desolation was not yet full, for 
shortly after returning from the graveside of 
his son, the self-denying Cura has gone to his 
eternal reward, and to place his remains in its 
last earthly dwelling is the labor of the evening 
—to repair again to that cemetery from which 
he issued disconsolate ; but yet, undismayed in 
this heroic labor of mercy, he returns to this 
abode of death, and there again renews another 
sad episode, the consignment of the body of one 
who some hours before shared his labor and his 
risks, and who, that very morning, cheered and 
consoled him in the midst of his domestic af- 
flictions. Yes, this martyr, in the cause of 
Christian charity, has gone to join his fellow- 
laborers who have preceded him; the poor 
Alcalde is left alone to combat the cholera, 
which has made such sad havoe amidst his 
little constituency. No wonder that royal at- 
tention should be directed to this little hamlet. 
No wonder that the sympathetic heart of the 
Regent of Spain should recognize the deeds of 
its Alcalde, and transmit to him from San 
Sebastian the badge of the Legion of Honor of 
Spain — the ‘Cruz de Beneficencia’ — for on 
whom could it be more worthily bestowed than 
on Don Rufiano Jimanez,a noble laborer?” 


The earth and its fulness are the Lord’s. 
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SELECTED. 
THE BIRDS. 
“The melodious voice of the birds welcome the cheer- 


ful spring with a sweet song no art or instrument can 
reach to.”—IZAAK WALTON. 


THE LIFE AMONGST THE TREES. 
Aut inter spissos arborum ramos avium sonus suavis. 
Loud the deep-toned organ’s pealings 
Fill the broad cathedral dome; 
Through the mournful minster floating, 
Round the halcyon band of home; 
These for some may foster feelings 
Of Euterpean power to please. 
But to me are tame and languid 
To the life amongst the trees. 


Hear melodious numbers waking 
As the light quadrille begins ; 

From the clarionet’s soft breathings, 
Or the plaintive violins. 

Sweet the dulcet wave that’s rolling 
From the cords or ivory keys; 

Sweeter still the mellow music 
From the life amongst the trees. 


Hark! th’ Aolean harp is blending 
Solemn cadence in the air, 

And in gentle whispers drowning 
Every voice of dark despair. 

Soft and solemn are the wailings 
Of the harp-strings to the breeze ; 

Softer still the vocal chorus 
From the life amongst the trees. 


Mark the piney forests’ mournful 
Answer to the passing wind, 
When in plaintive tones recalling 
Times and friends long left behind. 
We must own these lovely voices 
Have their charms—high power to please— 
But more dear the living numbers 
From the life amongst the trees. 


There is language in the brooklet 
As it yields its humble force, 

And in loving gentle accents, 
Chides the pebble in its course. 

Sweet the murmuring of the waters, 
As they lave the flowery lees; 

Sweeter still the liquid language 
Of the life among the trees. 


Have you wandered through the wild-wood, 
When the leaves bestrew the ground; 
And the moonbeam’s shadows dancing 
To mysterious music round? 
Listened to the deep orchestra 
Rolling on the autumn breeze ; 
From the myriad insect voices 
Waked to life amongst the trees ? 


Heard the storm cloud’s detonations, 
Or the ocean’s roar sublime ; 

Striking strong and wild pulsations 
On the horologe of time ? 

All these sounds have various features, 
All have various power to please, 

But they all must yield the laurels, 
To the life among the trees. 


How this heart-expanding music 
srightens, cheers and soothes my soul, 
As it ushers in the seasons 
That the blooming buds unroll ; 
And while life’s short day shall linger, 
Shall my lips exulting sing 
Praises to the bounteous Giver, 
Of the bloom and birds of spring. 


Sing aloud, ye lovely songsters, 
And your high-born numbers pour; 
Soon our songs will here be ended— 
You and I will sing no more. 
Other birds will join the chorus, 
Underneath our favorite trees ; 
Others lingering listen to them, 
Other bard proclaim their praise. 
C. 8. Cope. 
as at 
BLEssED is the man who learns to profit by 
his wants and infirmities, and who, in all the 
privations he endures, is submissive to the will 


of God.—WSelected. 


SELEcTep, 


Entering the Work. 


I had long had a controversy in my soul. Ip 
fact, from the time I was converted, the Spirit 
of God had constantly been urging me into 
paths of usefulness and labor, which seemed to 
me impossible. Perhaps some of you would 
hardly credit that I was one of the most timid 
and bashful disciples the Lord Jesus ever 
saved. For ten years of my Christian life my 
life was one daily battle with the cross—not 
because I wilfully rejected, as many do, for 
that I never dared todo. Oh! no. I used to 
make up my mind I would, and resolve and 
intend, and then, when the hour came, I used 
to fail for want of courage. I need not have 
failed. I now see how fuvolish I was, and how 
wrong; but, for four or five months before I 
commenced speaking, the controversy had been 
signally roused in my soul which God had 
awakened years before, but which, through mis- 
taken notions, fear, and timidity, I had almost 
aliowed to die out. I was brought to a severe 
heart-searching at this time. I had not been 
realizing so much of the Divine presence. I 
had lost a great deal of the power and happi- 
ness I once enjoyed. During a season of sick- 
ness, one day it seemed as if the Lord revealed 
it all to me by his Spirit. I had no vision, but 
a revelation to my mind. He seemed to take 
me back to the time when I was fifteen and 
sixteen, when I first gave my heart to Him. 
He seemed to show me all the bitter way, how 
this one thing had been the fly in the pot of 
ointment, the bitter in the cup, and prevented 
me from realizing what I should otherwise have 
done. I felt how it had hindered the revelation 
of himself to me, and hindered me from growing 
in grace, and learning more of the deep things 
of God. He showed it to me, and then I remem- 
ber prostrating myself upon my face before Him, 
and I promised Him there in the sick-room, Lord, 
if Thou wilt return unto me, as in the days of old, 
and revisit me with those urgings of Thy Spirit 
which I used to have, I will obey if I die in 
the attempt. I care not, I will obey.” How- 
ever, the Lord did not revisit me immediately. 
He let me recover, and I went out again. About 
three months after that, I went to the chapel of 
which my husband was a minister, and he had 
an extraordinary service. Even then he was 
trying something new to get the outside people. 
They were having a meeting in which ministers 
and friends in the town were taking part, and 
all giving their testimony and speaking for 
God. I was in the minister’s pew, with my 
eldest boy, then four years old, and there were 
some thousand people present. I felt much 
more depressed than usual in spirit, and not 
expecting anything particular, but, as the tes- 
timonies went on, I felt the Spirit come upon 
me. You alone who have felt it know what it 
means. It cannot be described. It seemed as 
if a voice said to me, “ Now, if you were to go 
and testify, you know I would bless it to your 
own soul as well as to the souls of the people ;” 
and I gasped again, and I said in my soul, 
“Yes, Lord, I believe Thou wouldst, but I can- 
not do it.” I had forgotten my vow —it did not 
occur to me at all. All in a moment, after I 
had said that to the Lord, I seemed to see the 
bedroom where I had lain, and to see myself 
as though I had been there prostrate before the 
Lord promising Him that, and then the voice 
seemed to say to me, “Is this consistent with 
that promise?” and I almost jumped up and 
said, “ No, Lord, it is the old thing over again 
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but I cannot do it;” and I felt as though I 
would sooner die than do it. And then the 
Devil said, “ Besides, you are not prepared to 

ak. You will look like a fool, and have 
nothing to say.” I said, “Ah! this is just the 

int. I have never yet been willing to be a 
fool for Christ—now I will be one ;” and, with- 
out stopping another moment, I rose up in the 
seat, and walked up the chapel. My dear hus- 
band was just going to conclude. He thought 
something had happened to me, and so did the 
people. We had been there two years, and 
they knew my timid, bashful nature. He stepped 
down to ask me, “ What is the matter, my dear?” 

Isaid, “I want to say a word.” He was so 
taken by surprise, he could only say, “ My dear 
wife wants to say a word,”—and sat down. He 
had been trying to persuade me to do it for ten 
years. He, and a lady in the church, only that 
very week, had been trying to persuade me to 
go and address a little cottage meeting, of some 
twenty working-people—but could not. 

I got up—God only knows how—and if any 
mortal ever did hang on the arm of Omnipo- 
tence, I did. I felt as if I were clinging to 
some human arm —and yet it was a Divine 
arm—to hold me. I just got up and told the 
people how it came about. I confessed, as, I 
think, everybody should, when they have been 
in the wrong and misrepresented the religion of 
Jesus Christ. I told the people, although I had 
been occupying all the ordinary positions of a 
minister’s wife, though I was young then, I had 
been doing a great deal more than many an 
elderly one does in the Church of God, in the 
way of meeting believers, and visiting and 
working behind the scenes, so that they had all 
been regarding me as a very devoted woman, 
and [ told them so. I said, “I dare say many of 
you have been regarding me as a very devoted 
woman, and one who has been living faithfully to 
God, but I have come to know that I have been 
living in disobedience, and to that extent I have 
brought darkness and leanness into my soul; 
but I promised the Lord three or four months 
ago, and I dare not disobey. I have come to 
tell you this, and to promise the Lord that I 
will be obedient to the Heavenly vision.” 

But oh! how little I saw then what it in- 
volved. I never imagined the life of publicity 
it was going to lead me into, and of trial also; 
for | was never allowed to have another quiet 
Sabbath, when I could speak or stand up. All 
I took there was the present step. I did not 
see in advance, but the Lord, as He always does 
when his people are honest with Him, and 
obedient, opened the windows of Heaven, and 
poured out such a blessing, that there was not 
room to contain it. 

There was more weeping, they said, in the 
chapel that day, than ever there had been be- 
fore. Many dated a renewal in righteousness 
from that very moment, and began a life of de- 
votion and consecration to God. 

Now, I might have “talked good” to them 
till now, and that would never have happened. 
That honest confession, coming out and testify- 
ing the truth, did what twenty years’ talk would 
never have done. 

The work went on. Whenever I spoke, the 
chapel used to be crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and numbers were converted. Not to me, but 
toGod be all the glory. Shame to me that I 
did not begin sooner. It was not I that did 
wi but the Holy Ghost, the Holy Spirit of 

od | 

The Lord dealt with me in a very wonderful 
way. Three months after this, my dear husband 
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fell sick for the first time, and he was obliged 
to go away into the country. A deputation 
waited on me, and asked me to take his town 
appointments. I said I could not think of such 
a thing. What could I do with that great con- 
gregation? They must not ask me—and away 
they went. They came back again to know if I 
would take the nights: they implored and impor- 
tuned me until I promised. So you see, God forced 
me to begin to think and work. I was obliged, 
and I did it with four little children, the eldest 
then four years and three months old. It looked 
an inopportune time—did it not—to begin to 
preach? It looked as though the Lord must 
have made a mistake. However, He gave me 
grace and strength, and enabled me to do it. 

I think I can say that, from that day—and it 
is about nineteen years and nine months since— 
He has never allowed me to open my mouth 
without giving me signs of his presence and 
blessing. The Lord dealt very tenderly with 
me: giving me great encouragement ; but some 
things were dreadful to me at first. I would 
not go into pulpits till the people demanded it. 
And the first time I saw my name on a wall !— 
I shall never forget the sensation. Then my 
dear husband said, “ When you gave yourself 
to the Lord, did you not give Him your name?” 
Thus he used to go from one thing to another, 
until now I have learned to glory in the Cross. 
When a dear friend was talking about the tre- 
mendous undertaking it was to go to France, 
and begin there, “My dear sir,” I said, “I 
should not feel any more discomposed to go to 
France, and open there, than I should to ap- 
pear in St. Andrew’s Hall—simply for this 
reason—that I believe God is the same in every 
place, and the same faith, and the same truths, 
and the same faithfulness will bring Him to our 
help.” “ Ye are my witnesses,” saith the Lord, 


“ And, lo, I am with you always!”— Catharine |° 


Booth. 


ee 


Darning. 


With the mother of a family of little chil- 
dren, to darn or not to darn is evermore the 
question. Little knees seem never satisfied 
until they can come to the light and air—little 
toes have a most penetrating and persistent way 
of thrusting themselves on observation, and if 
there is a rent or hole anywhere within reach, 
little fingers will find it, and make it larger. 

So soon as boys and girls can learn the use of 
needle and thread, if they are required to do 
the mending they make necessary, they will 
learn to be careful as well as learn to mend. 
Doubtless it is the easier in the first instance to 
mend for them, but the habit of mending them- 
selves up, and the knowledge of how to do it 
well, will be of incomputable advantage to them 
in many ways. 

When little pants are made, a lining of the 
same material as the pants, put in across the 
knees, and in the seat, will make the mending 
of them comparatively easy—and if the worn 
outside is cut away in rectangular lines, the ap- 
pearance will be better than if it is left in irre- 
gular or circular form. In inserting new pieces 
into old garments, the seams should always be 
with or across the goods. A seam in cloth 


across the goods shows less when sewed together 
over and over with very fine stitches, and then 
pressed, than if back-stitched; but seams the 
length of the goods, should be back-stitched, 
and in any case, if the goods has a stripe or a 
check, it should be carefully matched. 

A very fine needle, and fine thread or silk, is 
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essential to fine work. The stitches can be so 
hidden in the fabric as hardly to show at all, 
especially if they are set directly with or across 
the goods, and not diagonally. Grace Green- 
wood tells us in one of her sketches, that she 
was always tearing her clothes when she was a 
child, but her mother darned them so nicely, 
that she was proud of the darning. 

Rents come, and stitches give way, without 
any easy accounting of the how and the why. 
The moth is always at work or lying in wait to 
“corrupt,” and that mighty agent of destruc- 
tion—oxygen—is ceaselessly exercising its uni- 
versal affinity for all things perishable, and de- 
stroying them in one form that it may present 
them in another. Friction, incessant and in- 
evitable, is wearing away furniture and clothing 
and habitation, and their constant renewal is 
an imperative and universal demand with rich 
and poor alike. 

Not only mortals mend, but God himself 
does likewise. No sooner is a gash made in the 
bark of a tree, than the mending process be- 
gins. If a lobster loses his claw, another im- 
mediately begins to grow in the place of it. 
When a bone of any animal is broken, new 
gelatinous and bony matter is secreted, and the 
fracture is made whole again. The Maker of 
all things constantly renews them, and in faith- 
fully discharging this humble but important 
duty to her family the house-mother may feel 
with reason that she is following directly in the 
footsteps of her Divine Master.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





Recent Changes.—Frederick Harrison in an 
article in The Forum describing the influences 
which had tended to form his character, de- 
scribes some of the changes which he had wit- 
nessed in his native England. He says :— 

“Although a year or two short of sixty, I 
was born in the days of rotten boroughs, bribery 
and pocket seats; when noblemen’s butlers re- 
turned members to parliament in his lordship’s 
hall. The widow of an M. P. used to frank our 
letters, and that saved us eight pence a-piece. 
Omnibuses, cabs and policemen had just been 
invented, but they were still thought new- 
fangled fads. Post-boys, hackney-coaches and 
watchmen were still familiar figures of the 
streets. We did without railways. From Lon- 
don to Brighton or to Bath we had to drive; 
and, if with the same horses, no faster than 
thirty miles in a day. Ocean steam navigation 
was an experiment; our only telegraph was the 
wooden semaphore; there was no fire brigade, 
and our only fire-engines were hand pumps; the 
water supply came in part from wells; there 
were no wells, and cess-pools existed in great 
cities. Slavery existed in our colonies and 
possessions beyond sea, and nearly a million of 
negroes were bought and sold in the King’s 
dominions. India was governed by a company 
of private merchants, who had a monopoly of 
the trade to China. Men were hanged by the 
score, and sometimes in chains. Forgeries and 
other felonies were still punishable by death. 
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He who cannot find time to consult his Bible 
will one day find that he has time to be sick; 
he who has no time to pray must find time to 
die; he who can find no time to reflect is most 
likely to find time to sin: he who cannot find 
time for repentance will find an eternity in 
which repentance will be of no avail; he who 
cannot find time to work for others may find 
an eternity in which to suffer-for himself.— 
Hannah More. 
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Inroads of a Worldly Spirit. 


Dr. Johnson, it is stated, near the close of his 
distinguished life, said : “I have written piously, 
it is true, but I have dived too much like other 
men.” 

In many cases it is no doubt true, that it is 
easier to write moral and religious essays, and 
thus appear good on paper, than it is to be good 
in a life of righteousness and as epistles for 
Christ known and read of all men. How need- 
ful for us is the experience of that nothingness 
of ourselves and that dependence upon Him 
“without whom we can do nothing,” which 
opens the way more thoroughly for the baptism 
which purges the floor of the heart, and leads 
into a consistent, godly, and every day religious 
life and conversation in the sight of our om- 
niscient Father and Judge! 

Are there not many up and down who, while 
they do not choose in humility of mind to walk 
in the path of self-denial and in an acknowl- 
edgement of Christ in all their ways before men, 
at the same time do desire to obtain salvation 
through Him—the only way and door—at the 
winding up of all things to them here? But if 
we aim to put our trust in Christ Jesus, must we 
not be governed by and obey Him? If we love 
Him shall we not follow Him and keep his com- 
mandments? If we reject his grace and cross, 
and thus stand as we must upon his left hand 
in this probationary life, can we reasonably ex- 
pect to stand otherwise in the great day of de- 
cision and judgment? While in the grave there 
is neither labor, wisdom nor device. 

Does not one of the snares and dangers of the 
present day, lie in the great desire, notwithstand- 
ing any profession of the religion and cross of 


Christ we may claim, to live and act according 
to the standard of those around us? in other 
words, to swim with the world’s current, to 
pursue its riches and honors, and to indulge a 
longing solicitude of standing well with it, to be 


too anxious for its good opinion? Some seem 
to act as though but little thought was given to 
the eternal life beyond, so occupied are they 
with the interests, the accumulations, the enjoy- 
ments—if such they may be called—of this. 
These would appear to wish to build a heaven 
of happiness and an eternity of felicity here be- 
low. Apparently forgetting that a life of com- 
munion with Him in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways, is the life of truest 
happiness designed for us here by Infinite Good- 
ness, and which also has the promise of the 
eternal life to come. 

Are not these influences, with a deep-seated 
love of the world, a fruitful cause of so many 
being willing to balk their Christian testimonies, 
and even risk their eternal happiness, rather 
than be out of conformity with public opinion 
and the customs and spirit of this world? Mean- 
while most true it is, that while the things of 
earth are ever evanescent and unsatisfying, 
those to come and promised to the righteous, 
are declared to be sweet to the taste here, and 
in the world above are as enduring as the days 
of heaven. 

From a commonplace book, the following 
trom a pious author is selected: “I honestly be- 
lieve, that one chief reason for the fewness of 
conversions to Christ is, that there is so little 
preaching for Christ in the daily lives of his 
professed disciples, and such an amount of direct 
preaching against Him. Actions speak louder 
than words. The bad sermons of the life, are 
an overmatch for the best sermons from the 
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lips. Every life is a sermon. Some church- 
members find their texts in the shop or the 
stock-market; and they preach (by their prac- 
tice) that the chief end of life is to make money. 
They make more converts to mammon than to 
Christ. Others preach up, practically, fashion 
and self-indulgence. A Christ-like life, is the 
mightiest human influence to attract souls to 
God. The most unanswerable argument against 
the subtle skepticism of the day is the living 
Christian. To-day this world’s sorest want is 
more Christ-like men and women. The preach- 
ing it needs is, not only the precept but the 
practice of a pure, heavenly-born piety. The 
voice of these is a trumpet. Their influence is 
a salt. Their example is a light,” &c. 


A Sweet Surprise. 


It is related that Dr. Adoniram Judson, 
while laboring as a missionary to the heathen, 
felt a strong desire to do something for the sal- 
vation of the children of Abraham according 
to the flesh. But it seemed that his desire was 
not to be gratified. During a long course of 
years, even to the closing fortnight of his life, 
in his last sickness, Dr. Judson lamented that 
all his efforts in behalf of the Jews had been a 
failure. He was departing from the world 
saddened with that thought. Then, at last 
came a gleam of light which thrilled his heart 
with grateful joy. His wife was sitting by his 
side while he was in a state of great languor, 
with a copy of the Watchman and Reflector in 
her hand. She read to her husband one of Dr. 
Hague’s letters from Constantinople. The let- 
ter contained some items of information which 
filled him with wonder. 

At a meeting of missionaries at Constantino- 
ple, Schauffler stated, that a little book has 
been published in Germany, giving an account 
of Dr. Judson’s life and labors; that it had 
fallen into the hands of some Jews, and had 
been the means of their conversion; that a Jew 
had translated it for a community of Jews on 
the borders of the Euxine, and that a message 
had arrived in Constantinople, asking that a 
teacher might be sent to show them the way 
of life. 

When Dr. Judson heard this, his eyes were 
filled with tears; a look of almost unearthly 
solemnity came over him, and clinging fast to 
his wife’s hand, as if to assure himself of being 
really in the world, he said : 

“Love, this frightens me. 
what to make of it.” 

“To make of what?” said his wife. 

“Why, what you have just been reading. I 
never was so deeply interested in any object; I 
never prayed so sincerely and earnestly for 
anything, but it came—at some time—no mat- 
ter how distant the day—somehow, in some 
shape, probably the last I should have devised, 
—it came!” 

What a testimony was that! It lingered on 
the lips of the dying Judson; it was embalmed 
with grateful tears, and is worthy to be trans- 
lated as a legacy to the coming generation. 
The desire of the righteous shall be granted. 
Pray and wait. The answer to all true prayer 
will come. 

In Judson’s case, the news of. the answer 
came before he died, but it was answered long 
before. So we may know the results of prayers 
and toils, even while we sojourn here; but if 
not, what sweet surprises shall await us in the 
great beyond!— Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 


I do not know 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Snow Blindness.—Blackening the nose and 
cheeks under the eyes, has been found an effee. 
tual preventive of snow blindness, or the inju- 
rious effect of the glare from illuminated snow 
upon eyes unaccustomed to it. 


The Eucalyptus.—Nicholas Pike, in an article 
in The Scientific American, strongly advocates 
the planting of this Australian tree, especial] 
the Eucalyptus globulus, in marshy and maledll 
soils, particularly in our Southern States. It 
has a smooth bark and bluish leaves—from 
which it gets the name of Blue gum-tree— 
Every part of it exhales a balsamic odor. The 
preparations made from it, he regards as supe 
rior to quinine, in the cure of malarial diseases, 
and the presence of the.plant itself is thought 
to promote the healthfulness of fever-stricken 
districts. He mentions several places where 
large plantations of Eucalyptus have been 
made, with a marked effect in promoting health, 
—such as the Roman Campagna, the South of 
France, Sierra Leone, and Algeria. The wood 
is hard, heavy, durable, and valuable for build- 
ing and naval purposes. 


Horse-flesh in Paris.—Twenty-four years ago 
the first horse-butcher in Paris opened his shop, 
Since then there have been started nearly 140 
horse-flesh shops in the Department of the 
Seine; and at the present time about 20,000 
horses are killed for food in Paris, every year. 
The price of the meat is less than half that of 
ordinary butcher’s meat. 


Clover for Manure in China.—Larger ridges, 
not unlike those on which gardeners grow 
celery, are thrown up on the wet rice-fields in 
the autumn, and the seeds of the plants are 
dropped in, in patches at five inches apart, on 
the surface of the ridges. In a few days, ger- 
mination commences—and long before the win- 
ter is past, the tops of the ridges are covered 
with luxuriant herbage. This goes on growing 
until April, when it is necessary to prepare the 
ground for the rice. The ridges are then lev- 
elled, and the manure plants are scattered ina 
fresh state over the surface of the ground. The 
fields are flooded, and the plough and harrow 
are employed to turn up and pulverize the soil. 
The manure thus scattered over the ground, 
and half buried amongst mud and water, com- 
mences to decay immediately, and gives out 8 
most disagreeable putrid smell. This mode of 
manuring is generally adopted in all the rice 
lands in this part of China, and the young paddy 
doubtless derives strong nourishment from the 
ammonia given out in the decomposition of this 
fresh manure. 

Firewood is so scarce in the country, that 8 
great portion of the straw, cotton stalks, and 
grass, which would go to manure the fields, are 
used for firing, and therefore the plan of grow 
ing manure for the land is forced upon the 
farmers by necessity.— Fortune's Travels in 
China. 


Fishing in the Solomon Islands.—In the after- 
noon I again take to the boat and row acros 
the lagoon to one of the small islands near the 
reef. As I passa point of the mainland, I no 
tice a native standing motionless and patient at 
the edge of the still water under the coco-nut 
trees. He is fishing, beside him is a long pole 
projecting over the sea, at the end of which fout 
stout pieces of cane are fixed, which serve to 
spread open a net about eight feet square, which 
now rests flat on the bottom. Just beyond him 
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in their souls was the one thing they needed ; 
and to sit under the teaching of Christ, and to 
know his voice so answered their spiritual needs, 
that they had no more disposition to criticise 
the language of the preacher, than a man would 
the form of a purse which contained a sum of 
money offered to him. 

George Fox did not despise useful learning, 
and he was desirous that the children of Friends 
should be properly instructed in it; but he knew 
that in religious matters, the one thing needful 
was the experience of the power of Christ, en- 
lightening the mind and giving strength to 
those who would receive Him, to repent and 
forsake sin. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States—The total value of beef, hay and 
dairy products exported from the United States dur- 
ing the 11 months ending Eleventh Mo. 30th, 1890, 

yas $118,194,430 ; the figures in 1889 were $105, 279,- 
304. 

The total collections of internal revenue for the first 
five months of the current fiscal year were $62,901,470, 
an increase of $4,725,859 as compared with the col- 
lections for the corresponding period of the last fiscal 
year. 

According to the New York Voice, the average 
revenue which the United States Government receives 
from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
is $559 for each dealer, wholesale or retail, engaged in 
the business. Yet in spite of this high federal license, 
the increase in the use of alcohol has been since 1880 
about 30 per cent. greater than the increase in popu- 
lation. 

The Financial bill agreed upon last week by the 
Senate caucus, and reported to the Senate by Senator 
Sherman, was changed by the caucus so as to limit to 
banks having a capital of $50,000 each the operation 
of the provision reducing to $1000 the compulsory re- 
quirement of deposits of bonds with the Treasury. It 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Trea- 
surg notes to the amount of ten million dollars, based 
upon the abraded and otherwise uncurrent subsidiary 
silver coin now in the Treasury, and includes Senator 
Allison’s proposition for an international arrange- 
ment to secure uniformity in ratio in silver coinage, 
with a provision for the appointment of three com- 
missioners to represent the United States and an ap- 
propriation for their salaries and expenses. 

Representative Sandford, of New York, on the 18th 
instant, introduced in the House a bill to refund the 
four and four-and-half per cent. bonds into bonds bear- 
ing 2 per cent. interest, and to convert the United 
States notes into certificates of indebtedness without 
interest. 

A despatch from Gainesville, Texas, says that the 
United States troops have begun to remove all cattle 
belonging to non-residents from leased pastures in 
the Comanche and Kiowa nations. They are driving 
them into the border counties of Texas. The number 
is estimated at 100,000 animals 

The Crow Indians have sold to the Government for 
$546,000 their lands in Montana amounting to 1,850,- 
000 acres. 

Captain A. M. Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, 
reports that the Esquimaux in Alaska are in danger 
of starvation. He proposes that the Government buy 
reindeer in Siberia a transport them to the Alaskan 
coast, that they may in time form a permanent food 
supply for the natives. 

Sitting Bull’s band of 150 warriors, led by Big Foot, 
on the 22d instant, surrendered to Colonel Sumner, 
who, with 200 soldiers, surrounded them, near Stand- 
ing Rock, North Dakota. They were making for the 
Bad Lands. 

The official canvass of the votes of Minnesota, un- 
expectedly shows that the amendment to the Consti- 
tution allowing five-sixths of a jury to render a ver- 
dict in all civil cases, has been carried. 

Representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Kansas, on the 20th 
inst., adopted a resolution instructing Farmers’ Alli- 
ance members in the Legislature from the Seventh 
District, to vote against Senator Ingalls, and to work 
for his defeat. 

Many of the counties of the northwestern part of 
Kansas have offered extraordinary bounties on wolf, 
rabbit and gopher scalps, in order that destitute peo- 
ple may have a means of making a living thig winter. 
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Deaths in this city last week numbered 379, a de- 
crease of 26 from the previous week and 13 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 177 were males and 202 females: 50 died of 
pneumonia ; 47 of consumption ; 39 of diseases of the 
heart; 18 of bronchitis; 14 of apoplexy; 13 of con- 
vulsions ; 13 of scarlet fever ; 12 of croup; 12 of diph- 
theria; 11 inflammation of the brain; 10 of casualties 
and 9 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, 1033; 4’s, reg. 1223; 
1234; currency 6’s, 111 a 124. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 9} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $23.50 a $24; spring 
do., in bulk, at $22.23 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.35 a $4.85; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.50; do. straight, 
$4.65 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.35; do. do., 
favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was quiet at $4.30 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour 
sold in a small way at $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 pounds. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 99 a 995 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 573 a 57{ cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 493 a 504 ets. 

Breer CatrLe.—Christmas show steers, 5} a7 cts. ; 
extra, 54 a 5}cts.; good, 48 a 4] cts.; medium, 4} a 43 
cts.; fair, 33 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 33 cts.; culls, 3 a 
3} cts.; fat cows, 25 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Christmas show sheep, 6 a 6} cts., extra, 
53 a 5} ets.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; medium, 43 a 4} cts.; 
common, 3} a 4} ets.; culls, 25 a 34 cts.; lambs, 43 
a 63 cts.; a few Christmas lambs, 7 cts. 

Hoas were dull at 5% a 5} cts. for Western, 5 a 5} 
cts. for others. 

ForrigN.—On the 19th instant, snow storms pre- 
vailed everywhere in Great Britain. The fall has 
been deep, and traffic is blocked in many places. A 
number of wrecks of small vessels have been reported. 

A cable despatch received from London on the 22d 
instant, reports starvation at the east end of that city. 
The leaders of the Docker’s Union say that the great 
difficulty is want of employment, and the situation is 
the worst that has been known for years. About 
90,000 men are unemployed in London at the present 
time. At every meeting of the executive officers of the 
Union, it is said, stories of death from starvation are 
sure to come forward. Not such starvation as would 
lead to a Coroner’s verdict, but death brought about 
by want of the absolute necessaries of life. The people 
lived in houses which were being gradually stripped 
of every stick of furniture, to be sold tor the purchase 
of food. 

During last week an exciting canvass was made in 
the Kilkenny district of Lreland for members of Par- 
liament, between the adherents and opponents of Par- 
nell. Several collisions occurred between the opposing 
parties, at one of which a white powder, supposed to 
be lime, or more probably flour, was thrown into Par- 
nell’s face, some of it entering between the eyelids, 
and inflaming his eyes, but not seriously. The elec- 
tion occurred on the 22nd instant, and Sir John Pope 
Hennessey, the anti-Parnellite candidate, was elected 
by a decided majority. Parnell declares he will con- 
tinue to contest each constituency, seat by seat. 

The special correspondent of the New York Herald, 
at Killarney, says, in a despatch of the 20th instant, 
that a fellow-countryman, who had long known Par- 
nell, declared upon seeing him for the first time in 
five years, that he should not have recognized the 
late Nationalist leader had he not been pointed out 
to him, and he added: “ Why, the Parnell whom I 
remember was tall, strong and powerful in limb, face, 
character and voice. This Parnell is the shadow of 
the Parnell I knew. He is staggering on the verge 
of the grave—or something else.” 

“Whatever may be the cause,” says the Herald's 
correspondent on his own account, “ Parnell is not 
himself. He is thin in body and haggard in face. 
His beard is unkempt and his hair straggling. That 
his voice is husky and almost gone is not to be won- 
dered at, for he has worked it hard of late. More 
serious is the fact that his stock of nerve force seems 
gone also.” 

A dispatch from London, dated the 18th instant, 
says: In an interview to-day, Sir Geo. Baden Powell, 
M. P., said that, speaking from personal experience, 
he believed that the Behring Sea dispute would be 
settled this winter. 

The Siecle and the Voltaire, of the 20th instant, com- 
menting on the proposal of the Council General of 


coupon, 


St. Pierre Miquelon, that Great Britain cede Burin to 
France, say they consider that the proposed cession of 
that port in exchange for the rights of France on the 
French shore of Newfoundland, ought to satisfy the 
people of Newfoundland. 

The pioneer agent of the British South African 
Company writes in glowing terms regarding the proe 
pects of the gold fields of Mashonaland. 

The correspondent of the Associated Press at Berlin, 
in his despatches of the 20th instant, sends the follow. 
ing reports of matters of German current interest; 
The number of the American doctors who have been 
waiting here trying to get some of the Koch lymph, is 
fast being diminished. Several of them succeeded in 
procuring small supplies for use in their private prac. 
tice before Professor Koch issued his prohibition 
limiting the supply of lymph to hospitals or medical 
colleges. The majority have returned without the 
lymph, but weighted with experience acquired in 
studying cases. 

During the past week, Prof. Gerhardt, of Berlin, 
closed his exhibition of cases to all foreign physicians, 
excepting some Americans. Professor Gerhardt hag 
now treated seventy-nine patients, giving two milli- 
grams of the lymph in the first dose, and in some in- 
stances only one. Four of his patients who were suf- 
fering from advanced pythisis died. Three left the 
hospital much improved. Twenty-four remain and 
are progressing favorably. Professor Gerhardt ex- 
presses his increasing satisfaction with the results of 
the remedy, especially in tuberculosis of the larynx, 
where the chances of recovery are better than in pul- 
monary phthisis. He confirms Professor Koch’s ex- 
perience that the remedy is most useful in the initial 
stage of disease. 

A despatch of the 18th instant from Calcutta, says: 
It is expected that the rice crop of India this season 
will be larger than the average, and that 10,000,000 
ewt. will be available for export. 

The London Times says: In view of the agitation 
among the foreign residents of Japan against the pro- 
posal for placing them wholly under native jurisdic 
tion, the following satistics from the last British Con- 
sular report from that country will be read with in- 
terest. At the close of 1889 the number of foreign 
residents at Tokio and the open ports (excluding those 
elsewhere in the interior) was 3324. Of these 1359 
were British, 718 American, 459 German, 292 French, 
113 Portuguese, 79 Dutch and the remainder of other 
nationalities. The number of Chinese was 4879, and 
that of Chinese business firms 277. The number of 
foreign business firms was 202, of which 94 were British, 
37 German, 32 American and 14 French. 

According to a cablegram from Buenos Ayres, re- 
ceived on the 21st, a disaster has occurred at Cordova, 
where the canal has burst its embankment and de- 
stroyed hundreds of houses. One hundred lives are 
reported to be lost. General Roca, the Minister of 
the Interior, has gone to the scene to superintend 
measures of relief. 


NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend with experience, wishes 
position as companion or care-taker in a Friend's 
family. Apply at the Office of THe Frrenp. 

Frienps’ CARD CALENDAR.—The Card Calendar for 
1891, published by the Tract Association of Friends, 
is now on sale at the Book Store, 304 Arch St. Price 
5 cents. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Westtown Boarptnc Scuoou.—The stage wil 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broa 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WitiiaMs, Sup’t 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, Pa, 
Tenth Month 22d, 1890, HANNA, daughter of James B. 
and Elizabeth R. Cooper, to D. Tompson MrrcHEth, 
son of Abner and Jane Mitchell, of Millcreek Hur 
dred, Del. 
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Diep, Sixth Month 23rd, 1890, at her residence? 
Marleton, N. J., Denoran C. Lippincort, in the 74# 
year of her age, a member of Cropwell Particular, an ~ 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends. t 

——, in Philadelphia on the 7th of Fourth Monti 0 
1890, aged 75 years, Rebecca B., widow of Richa jj 
B. Fawcett, late of Salem, Ohio, a member of Norther ¢) 
District Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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